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INTRODUCTION 


project  of  European  union  which 
has  been  described,  grandiloquently  but 
inaccurately,  as  “The  United  States  of  Eu¬ 
rope,”  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  more  or  less  seriously  since  the  war 
by  European  statesmen,  bankers  and  indus¬ 
trialists,  as  well  as  by  academic  economists 
and  political  scientists  and  philosophers. 
Since  1923  the  movement  organized  by  Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi  has  been  advocating  a 
definite  program  which  closely  resembles 
that  suggested  by  the  French  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  in  his  memorandum  to  the  European 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations.^ 

But  the  project  has  assumed  a  new  im¬ 
portance  since  it  was  taken  up  by  M.  Briand 
a  year  ago  and  injected  into  the  realm  of 
practical  European  politics.  The  meeting 
!  of  the  27  European  members  of  the  League 
.  of  Nations  which  has  been  called  to  consider 
I  the  French  Foreign  Minister’s  report  during 
the  course  of  the  Eleventh  Assembly  at 
f  Geneva  will  bring  together  representatives 
-  of  responsible  governments  whose  attitudes 
i  are  determined  less  by  theoretical  concepts 
;  than  by  vital  national  interests. 

Any  discussion  of  European  union  in 

![  which  governments  participate  is  bound  to 
bring  these  vital  interests  into  juxtaposition. 
It  is  the  political  implications  of  such  issues 
as  the  revision  of  the  treaties  of  peace  which 
give  the  meeting  of  the  first  European  con- 
ference  so  great  an  importance  in  the  eyes 
r  of  the  governments  concerned.  But  it  is  the 
^  same  conflicting  interests  which  are  at  once 

I  ^1.  Count  Richard  N.  Coudenhove-Kalergrl,  President  of 
L’Unton  Paneuropienne,  was  formerly  on  the  faculty  of  the 
[  University  of  Vienna.  The  Union  has  established  branches  in 
Virtually  every  country  In  Europe  and  has  enlisted  the  support 
:  ^  many  prominent  statesmen  In  Ua  educational  campaign.  Cf. 

^  R.  N.  Coudenhove-Kalergi,  Pan-Europe,  New  York,  Knopf,  1926, 

tend  the  periodical  Pancurope,  official  organ  of  the  Pan  European 
Union,  published  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 


the  reason  for  European  union  and  the  ob¬ 
stacle  to  its  achievement.  Whatever  the  im¬ 
mediate  results  of  the  proposal,  therefore, 
the  discussion  itself  raises  fundamental 
problems  of  concern  to  Europe  internally 
and  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
report  can  do  little  more  than  indicate  some 
of  the  major  factors  which  have  contributed 
to  make  the  project  of  European  union  a 
matter  of  political  importance,  and  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  memorandum  of  the  French  For¬ 
eign  Minister  and  the  replies  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  governments. 

The  initiative  in  bringing  the  project  of 
European  union  into  the  realm  of  practical 
politics  was  taken  by  M.  Briand  during  the 
Tenth  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  at 
Geneva.  On  September  5,  1929,  in  the  course 
of  a  speech  on  the  work  of  the  League,  M. 
Briand  announced  his  intention  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  representatives  of  the 
other  European  nations,^  and  on  September 
9,  at  a  luncheon  to  which  he  invited  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  delegates,  he  was  authorized  to  elab¬ 
orate  his  ideas  and  submit  a  memorandum  to 
the  various  governments  for  their  considera¬ 
tion  during  the  coming  year. 

The  details  of  the  plan  which  M.  Briand 
had  in  mind  were  not  discussed  during  the 
1929  Assembly.  The  program  of  the  Pan- 
European  movement  was  of  course  well 
known,  as  was  M.  Briand’s  general  sympathy 
with  the  ideas  of  its  leader.  Count  Couden¬ 
hove-Kalergi.  But  the  practical  proposals  of 
the  French  Foreign  Minister  and  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Qtiai  d’Orsay  were  not  revealed 
until  the  publication  of  the  memorandum 
authorized  by  the  European  States. 

2.  League  of  Nations.  Records  of  the  Tenth  Ordinarp  Session 
of  the  Assembly,  p.  49-63. 
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THE  BRIAND  MEMORANDUM 


The  memorandum  was  issued  by  the 
French  government  on  May  17,  1930,  and 
was  sent  to  the  other  26  European  govern¬ 
ments  members  of  the  League.  It  concluded 
with  a  request  that  the  governments  give  th(* 
subject  their  prompt  consideration,  and  re¬ 
ply  with  their  comments  and  observations  by 
July  15.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
date  chosen  for  the  publication  of  the  mem¬ 
orandum  was  that  on  which  the  Reparation 
Commission  ceased  to  exist  and  the  new 
Bank  for  International  Settlements  took 
over  the  task  of  administering  the  repara¬ 
tion  obligations  of  Germany  to  the  former 
Allies.  A  few  weeks  later  the  last  of  the 
French  troops  were  evacuated  from  the 
Rhineland. 

The  Briand  memorandum  is  a  document  of 
about  5,000  words  consisting  of  a  preamble 
and  a  questionnaire.®  The  French  Foreign 
Minister  frankly  sets  forth  his  own  views 
and  those  of  his  government  on  the  form 
which  a  program  of  European  cooperation 
should  be  given,  on  the  essential  reserva¬ 
tions  which  should  govern  any  such  program, 
and  on  the  immediate  practical  steps  which 
should  be  taken.  The  document  is  too  long 
to  reprint  in  full;  the  essential  points,  how¬ 
ever,  are  brought  out  in  the  following 
resume. 

THE  THREE 
RESERVATIONS 

The  preamble  stresses  three  reservations 
which  the  French  government  considers  es¬ 
sential  in  any  formula  of  European  federa¬ 
tion: 

1.  It  must  not  conflict  with  or  weaken  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

2.  It  must  not  oppose  any  nation  or  ethnic 
group  outside  the  League  or  in  other  continents. 

3.  It  must  not  affect  in  any  manner  the  sov¬ 
ereign  rights  of  the  States  which  are  members 
of  such  an  association. 

On  the  first  point  M.  Briand  argues  that 
European  union  could  not  possibly  hamper 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  on  the  contrary 
could  only  strengthen  it.  If  the  present  lack 
of  cohesion  in  the  material  and  moral  forces 
of  Europe  is  not  offset  by  a  “bond  of  solidar¬ 
ity,”  he  contends,  the  very  action  of  the 

3.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  "Memoran¬ 
dum  on  the  Organisation  of  a  Regime  of  European  Federal 
Union,"  InternatUmdl  Conciliation,  New  York,  June  1930. 


League  in  Europe  may  be  exposed  to  serious 
obstacles. 

“It  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  constituting  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  group  outside  of  the  League  of  Nations,” 
the  memorandum  asserts,  “but,  on  the  contrary, 
of  harmonizing  European  interests  under  the 
control  (controle)  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  League 
of  Nations  by  incorporating  in  its  universal  sys¬ 
tem  a  limited  system  all  the  more  effective.” 

Therefore,  in  order  to  insure  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  League,  M.  Briand  believes  that 
the  States  taking  the  initiative  for  the  first 
European  meeting  should  include  only  those 
which  are  members  of  the  League,  and  that 
this  first  meeting  should  be  held  at  Geneva 
on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sembly. 

Likewise,  M.  Briand  insists  that  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  organization  “could  not  oppose  any 
ethnic  group  on  other  continents,  or  in  Eu¬ 
rope  itself  outside  the  League  of  Nations.” 
The  policy  of  European  union  implies,  in 
fact,  “a  conception  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
formation  of  customs  unions  tending  to  abol¬ 
ish  internal  customs  houses  in  order  to  erect 
on  the  boundaries  of  the  community  a  more 
rigorous  barrier.  .  .” 

And  finally,  the  French  Foreign  Minister 
declares  emphatically  that  the  understand¬ 
ing  between  European  States  must  be  on  the 
basis  of  absolute  sovereignty  for  each  and 
entire  political  independence. 

The  preamble  concludes  with  this  state¬ 
ment  : 

“It  is  under  the  reservation  of  these  observa¬ 
tions  and  in  the  light  of  the  general  preoccupa¬ 
tion  [with  the  need  for  steps  toward  closer  co¬ 
operation]  recalled  at  the  beginning  of  this  mem¬ 
orandum  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  decided  upon  at  the 
first  European  meeting  of  September  9,  1929,  has 
the  honor  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Governments  concerned  a  summary  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  points  on  which  they  are  invited  to  formulate 
their  opinions.” 

PRINCIPLES 
OF  UNION 

The  memorandum  submits  four  major 
points,  each  of  which  is  amplified  by  the  “ob¬ 
servations”  of  the  French  government.  M. 
Briand  asks  first  whether  the  initial  step 
should  not  take  the  form  of  a  pact  drafted 
in  the  most  general  terms,  affirming  the 
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“principle  of  the  moral  union  of  Europe”  and 
consecrating  European  solidarity.  Second¬ 
ly,  he  asks  whether  it  is  not  necessary  to  set 
up  some  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  association,  and  suggests  the 
creation  of  a  “European  Conference,”  a 
permanent  political  committee  and  a  small 
secretariat.  The  third  point,  which  he  sug¬ 
gests  might  be  reserved  for  the  next  Euro¬ 
pean  meeting,  deals  with  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  that  should  guide  the  political  com¬ 
mittee  in  its  work.  M.  Briand  proposes  that 
the  economic  problem  should  be  subordinated 
to  the  political,  inasmuch  as  economic  pro¬ 
gress  is  strictly  determined  by  the  question 
of  security.  Finally,  the  fourth  point  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  definite  projects  which  might 
be  undertaken  should  be  reserved  either  for 
the  next  European  Conference  or  for  the  po¬ 
litical  committee,  if  it  is  created. 

The  observations  of  the  French  Foreign 
Minister  may  be  summarized  briefly,  under 
four  main  heads,  as  follows : 

I.  The  General  Pact  to  Symbolize  European 

Solidarity  : 

Should  be  drawn  up  in  sufficiently  brief  form  to 
limit  itself  to  defining  the  essential  role  of  the 
association ; 

Should  take  into  account  the  essential  reserva¬ 
tions  indicated  in  the  memorandum; 

Should  define  the  character  of  the  association  as 
“a  regional  understanding”  within  the  terms  of 
Article  XXI  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant; 
Should  be  limited  at  first  to  European  States 
which  are  members  of  the  League. 

II.  Proposed  Organs  of  European  Union: 

A.  The  European  Conference 

Should  serve  as  the  essential  directing  organ  of 
the  European  Union,  in  liaison  with  the  League 
of  Nations; 

Should  be  composed  of  representatives  of  all  Eu¬ 
ropean  Governments  which  are  members  of  the 
League ; 

To  avoid  predominance  of  any  one  State,  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  European  Conference  should  be 
elected  annually  and  serve  in  rotation; 

The  organization  and  powers  of  the  conference 
should  be  determined  at  the  next  meeting  of  Eu> 
ropean  States. 

B.  The  Permanent  Political  Committee 
Should  serve  as  the  executive  organ  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union; 

Should  be  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  European  Conference; 

Should  meet  at  Geneva,  where  its  regular  sessions 
i-.ight  coincide  with  those  of  the  League  Council; 
Composition  and  powers  of  the  committee  should 


be  determined  at  the  next  meeting  of  European 
States ; 

Presidents  of  the  committee  should  function  in  ro¬ 
tation. 

The  committee  should  have  the  power  to  invite 
representatives  of  any  European  State  (whether 
or  not  a  member  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
League)  to  participate  in  discussion  of  questions 
in  which  it  is  interested. 

The  first  tasks  of  the  committee  might  be  to  study 
the  form  of  the  future  European  Union  and  to 
draft  a  program  of  European  cooperation. 

The  composition  and  powers  of  the  committee 
should  be  determined  at  the  next  meeting  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  States. 

C.  The  Secretariat  Service 
Should  probably  be  restricted  at  the  beginning, 
and  might  be  entrusted  to  the  government  which 
is  charged,  in  rotation,  with  the  presidency  of  the 
political  committee. 

When  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  secretariat  is 
recognized,  it  should  be  located  at  Geneva. 

The  possibility  of  utilizing  the  secretariat  service 
of  the  League  should  always  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count. 

III.  General  Principles  which  should  Guide  the 
Political  Committee  in  Formulating 
ITS  Program  (this  point  might  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  next  European  meeting) : 

A.  The  economic  problem  should  be  subordinated 

to  the  political. 

The  development  of  a  political  situation  warrant¬ 
ing  confidence  between  peoples  should  logically 
precede  economic  sacrifices.  The  contrary  order 
would  not  only  be  useless,  but  would  expose  the 
weaker  nations  to  the  risks  of  domination  by  the 
more  strongly  organized  industrial  States. 

B.  European  political  cooperation  should  be  based 

“not  upon  the  idea  of  unity,  but  of  union.” 
That  is  to  say,  the  system  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  flexible  to  respect  the  sovereignty  of 
each  State  while  assuring  all  the  benefit  of 
collective  solidarity  for  the  settlement  of 
political  questions  involving  the  fate  of  the 
European  community  or  one  of  its  members. 
Such  a  conception  might  imply  the  development 
of  a  system  of  arbitration  and  security  for  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  progressive  extension  of  the  policy 
of  international  guarantees  inaugurated  at  Lo¬ 
carno. 

C.  The  economic  organization  of  Europe  should 

be  effected  under  the  political  responsibility 
of  the  governments  working  in  unison. 
The  first  step  might  be  “a  simple  pact  of  eco¬ 
nomic  solidarity”  expressing  “the  ideal  end  to  the 
tariff  policy  of  the  governments  (establishment 
of  a  common  market  to  raise  to  the  maximum 
the  level  of  human  well-being  over  all  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  European  community ).”< 

4.  Ibid.,  o.  34S. 
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With  the  help  of  such  a  general  orientation,  im¬ 
mediate  efforts  could  be  undertaken  for  the  ra¬ 
tional  organization  of  European  production  and 
exchanges,  by  means  of  the  progressive  libera¬ 
tion  and  methodical  simplification  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  goods,  capital  and  persons,  with  the  single 
reservation  of  the  national  defense  of  each  State. 
The  principle  of  this  tariff  policy  having  been 
sanctioned,  the  study  of  ways  and  means  of  re¬ 
alization  might  be  referred  to  the  technical  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  committee  of  experts. 

IV.  Questions  Which  Might  be  Considered  by 
THE  Next  European  Conference  or  the 
Political  Committee: 

A.  Possible  Projects: 

1.  General  Economy.  Effective  realization,  in 

Europe,  of  the  program  drawn  up  at  the 
World  Economic  Conference  of  the  League; 
the  policy  of  industrial  unions  and  cartels; 
the  progressive  lowering  of  tariffs,  etc. 

2.  Economic  Equipment.  Coordination  of  great 

public  works  executed  by  European  States 
(roads,  highways,  canals,  etc.) ; 

8.  Communications  and  Transit.  Regulation  of 
inter-European  traffic,  by  land,  water  and 
air.  Coordination  of  railways,  posts,  tele¬ 
graphs,  etc. 

4.  Finances.  Encouragement  of  credit  for  devel¬ 

opment  of  economically  less  advanced  re¬ 
gions  of  Europe;  European  market,  mone¬ 
tary  questions,  etc. 

5.  Labor.  Settlement  of  labor  questions  peculiar 

to  Europe,  such  as  labor  in  inland  naviga¬ 
tion,  inter-European  emigration,  etc.; 

6.  Hygiene.  General  extension  of  projects  un¬ 

dertaken  by  the  Health  Organization  of  the 
Leagrue  of  Nations. 

7.  Intellectual  Cooperation.  Cooperation  by  uni¬ 

versities  and  academies;  literary  and  artis¬ 
tic  relations;  scientific  research,  etc. 

8.  Interparliamentary  relations.  Utilization  of 

the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  contacts  and  exchange  of 
views. 

9.  Administration.  Formation  of  European  sec- 
.tions  in  certain  universal  international 
bureaus. 

B.  Possible  Methods  of  European  Cooperation: 
Questions  considered  by  the  European  Union 
might  be  dealt  with  in  several  ways: 

It  might  be  advisable  to  set  up  organizations  for 
coordination  and  study  where  none  exist,  or  to 
support  the  efforts  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
questions  which  are  already  the  subject  of  study, 
or,  finally,  to  stimulate  conferences,  European  or 
general,  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  questions 
with  which  it  is  competent  to  deal  but  with  which 
it  has  not  yet  dealt. 

Non-European  States  would  be  invited  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  observers  at  any  European  confer¬ 
ence,  and  would  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  any 
conventions  which  were  not  strictly  Continental. 

C.  Methods  of  cooperation  between  the  European 

Union  and  countries  located  outside  the 
Union. 

In  conclusion,  the  French  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  pointed  out  that  for  purely  practical 
reasons  he  had  suggested  as  elementary  a 
conception  as  possible — not  to  limit  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  European  union,  but  to  increase 
the  chances  of  gaining  unanimous  consent 
to  the  first  steps. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  the  memorandum  states, 
“it  is  not  a  question  of  setting  up  completely  an 
ideal  structure  answering  in  the  abstract  all  the 
logical  needs  of  a  vast  plan  of  a  European  fed¬ 
eral  mechanism  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  avoiding 
what  would  be  premature,  of  confining  one’s  self 
practically  to  the  actual  realization  of  a  first 
means  of  contact  and  of  constant  solidarity  be¬ 
tween  European  Governments,  for  the  settlement 
in  common  of  all  problems  bearing  on  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  European  peace  and  the  rational  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  vital  forces  of  Europe.” 


REPLIES  OF  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS 


What  are  the  attitudes  of  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  as  expressed  in  their  re¬ 
plies  to  the  Briand  memorandum?  To  what 
extent  have  they  agreed  with  the  aims  and 
the  suggestioins  of  the  French  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister,  and  on  what  points  have  they  disagreed 
or  offered  alternative  suggestions?  What 
are  the  results  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  first  European  conference? 

The  replies  of  the  twenty-six  governments 
do  not  afford  an  entirely  satisfactory  answer 


to  these  questions.®  In  a  majority  of  cases 
they  are  provisional  or  tentative  statements 
expressing  the  positions  of  the  several  gov¬ 
ernments  on  some  but  not  all  of  the  points 
raised  in  the  memorandum,  and  are  subject 
to  future  revision  or  further  elaboration. 
Moreover,  the  notes  do  not  lend  themselves 
readily  to  any  orderly  classification.  There 


5.  The  offlrial  texts  of  all  of  the  replies  are  not  available  at 
time  of  writing  (August  26).  The  texts  or  summaries  used  In 
this  report  arc  those  reprinted  in  American  or  European  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals,  includInK  the  Sevo  York  Times,  lAyndon 
Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  he  Temps  (Paris),  and  h’ Europe 
Nouvelle  (Paris). 
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are  points  in  common  among  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  and  the  small  powers.  There  are  also 
marked  differences  in  the  attitudes  expressed 
by  the  large  States,  and  similar  differences 
among  the  small  States.  There  are  differ¬ 
ences  even  among  the  former  Allies  and 
among  the  defeated  powers.  In  general, 
however,  the  replies  show  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  are  in  almo.st  unanimous  agreement 
with  the  aims  expressed  in  the  memorandum 
and  in  complete  disagreement  on  the  methods 
proposed  for  realizing  those  aims. 

The  twenty-six  governments  are  in  com¬ 
plete  accord  on  three  main  points: 

1.  They  agree  that  closer  European  cooperation 
is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary. 

2.  They  agree  that  a  European  conference  to 
discuss  the  questions  raised  in  the  memoran¬ 
dum  is  desirable  and  they  agree  to  participate 
in  such  a  conference. 

3.  They  agree  that  any  program  of  European  co¬ 
operation  must  be  based  on  the  three  reserva¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  the  memorandum — namely, 
that  it  must  not  conflict  with  the  League  of 
Nations,  that  it  must  not  be  directed  against 
any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations,  and  that 
it  must  not  affect  the  sovereign  rights  of  any 
State. 

Even  those  countries  which  have  expressed 
opposition  to  the  proposed  methods  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  aim  as  explained  by  the  French 
Foreign  Minister.  Thus  the  reply  of  Great 
Britain  states  that  “His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  understand  that  the  fundamental 
purpose  which  the  French  Government  have 
in  view  is  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  Europe  from  the  hostilities  of  the 
past  and  from  the  conflicts  of  interest  be¬ 
tween  them  which  are  sometimes  alleged  to 
exist  and  to  fix  their  attention  instead  upon 
the  more  important  common  interests  which 
today  they  share.  .  .  With  this  purpose  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  are  in  fullest  sympathy.’’*  A  similar 
willingness  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  closer  European  cooperation  is  contained 
in  the  replies  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Den¬ 
mark,  the  three  other  countries  which  are 
most  critical  of  the  methods  proposed  by 
France. 

While  no  government  takes  exception  to 
the  reservations,  a  number  of  the  .replies 
suggest  other  equally  essential  reservations 
(such  as  the  complete  equality  of  States)  and 

6.  Neui  York  Herald  Tribune,  July  IS,  ISSO. 


some  imply  that  the  methods  proposed  in  the 
memorandum  are  inconsistent  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down. 

DIVERGENCES 
OF  OPINION 

On  the  method  to  be  followed  in  realizing 
the  ideal  of  European  cooperation  the  replies 
show  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion.  Only 
three  States — Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Jugoslavia — approve  the  proposed  methods 
without  serious  reservations.  These  three 
States  are  bound  to  France  by  treaties  of 
alliance  and  to  a  certain  degree  regard 
France  as  the  champion  of  their  respective 
national  interests.'^  The  remaining  twenty- 
three  States  either  submit  alternative  meth¬ 
ods  or  object  to  one  or  more  of  the  basic 
proposals  of  the  memorandum.  The  three 
great  European  powers  are  all  critical  of  the 
procedure  suggested,  Great  Britain  raising 
fundamental  difficulties  and  Germany  and 
Italy  questioning  important  parts  of  the 
plan.  Of  the  smaller  States  Austria,  Den¬ 
mark,  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  Hungary 
raise  the  most  serious  objections.  Few  of  the 
replies,  however,  should  be  characterized  as 
altogether  unfavorable,  as  every  government 
has  declared  its  readiness  to  consider  the 
project  and  discuss  its  possibilities  at  the 
forthcoming  conference. 

The  principal  objections  or  alternative 
proposals  brought  out  by  the  European  gov¬ 
ernments  may  be  grouped  under  several 
heads.  The  most  important  is  the  objection 
to  a  form  of  union  separate  from  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Eleven  States  emphasize  the  danger,  or 
the  difficulties,  of  establishing  a  separate 
European  union  which  might  conflict  with 
the  League  or  impair  its  usefulness:  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  Austria. 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  Irish  Free  State  regard  a  sep¬ 
arate  union  either  with  disfavor  or  with  se¬ 
rious  doubts.  All  of  the  other  States  ap¬ 
prove  M.  Briand’s  reservations  with  respect 
to  the  League  but  do  not  regard  a  separate 
union  as  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
League  cooperation. 

7.  The  other  two  European  allies  of  France — Rumania  and 
Belgium — while  approring  the  project  as  a  whole,  differ  on  sev¬ 
eral  questions  of  method. 
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Six  States  urge  the  great  importance  of 
avoiding  intercontinental  rivalries  and  ques¬ 
tion  whether  a  European  union  would  not  be 
likely  to  lead  to  such  rivalries:  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Irish  Free  State  stressed  this  point, 
and  several  other  States  referred  to  it  in 
passing. 

Three  of  the  governments  insist  upon  the 
“complete  equality”  of  all  States  and  imply 
that  the  ultimate  revision  of  the  treaties  of 
peace  must  be  permitted  if  they  are  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  These  States  are  Germany,  Italy 
and  Hungary. 

Eleven  States  take  exception  to  the 
proposal  that  political  cooperation  should 
precede  economic  cooperation.  They  are 
Austria,  Albania,  Belgium,  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  Hungary,  Luxemburg,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Rumania  and  Sweden.  Germany 
dissents  from  the  view  that  economic  coop¬ 
eration  must  be  dependent  upon  greater  se¬ 
curity,  and  several  other  countries  believe 
that  political  and  economic  cooperation  must 
proceed  together. 

Nine  States  specifically  ask  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Russia  and  Turkey  in  any  project  of 
European  union.  These  States  are  Germany, 
Italy,  Denmark,  Finland,  the  Netherlands, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Luxemburg  and  Norway. 
Greece  and  Bulgaria  ask  for  the  inclusion  of 
Turkey,  but  do  not  mention  Russia. 

M.  Poincare  points  out  that  the  inclusion 
of  Russia  and  Turkey  in  a  European  union 
would  mean  the  inclusion  of  vast  areas  of 
Asiatic  territory  as  well,  so  that  the  union, 
from  the  start,  would  contain  non-European 
elements.^^  A  problem  is  likewise  created 
by  the  colonial  empires  of  the  European 
powers  already  engaged  in  discussing  the 
project  for  a  European  union.’*’ 

A  great  many  other  minor  differences  and 
suggestions  were  made  in  the  replies,  but 
these  refer  for  the  most  part  to  the  proposed 
machinery  and  do  not  affect  the  larger  is¬ 
sues.  Several  States  referred  to  the  problem 
of  minorities  and  to  the  proposals  for  a  po¬ 
litical  committee  and  a  secretariat.  A  large 
number  believed  that  a  permanent  secre¬ 
tariat  was  unnecessary,  while  others  favored 
the  use  of  the  League  secretariat. 

7a.  "Let  Sentiert  de  la  Paix"  L’llluttration,  August  2,  1930. 

Tb.  This  question  was  discussed  by  A.  C.  Coolldge  In  "The 
Grouping  of  Nations.”  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1927. 


The  replies  of  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
Italy,  both  because  of  the  importance  of 
these  powers  and  because  of  the  frankness 
with  which  they  expressed  their  views,  are 
of  special  interest.  In  each  case  the  attitude 
of  these  great  powers  was  determined  by 
their  respective  positions  and  their  political 
and  economic  relationships  in  Europe  today. 

THE  BRITISH 
REPLY 

Great  Britain,  as  the  center  of  a  world 
Empire,  and  particularly  because  of  its  re¬ 
lation  to  six  extra-European  Dominions, 
could  hardly  participate  in  a  European 
union  on  the  same  basis  as  Continental  na¬ 
tions.  The  close  proximity  of  the  British 
Isles  to  the  Continent  and  the  political  and 
economic  ties  which  bind  England  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  on  the  other  hand,  would  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  if  not  impossible  for  a  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  ignore  the  consequences  of  a 
European  union.  Should  Great  Britain  join 
the  union  it  would  gain  the  benefits  of  free 
trade  which  the  union  would  presumably 
establish.  But  the  union  could  not  extend 
such  privileges  to  the  British  Dominions,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  a  basis  of  reciprocity  which  would 
strike  at  Dominion  protectionism.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Great  Britain  did  not  become 
part  of  a  European  union,  it  might  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  high  European  tariff  wall  which 
would  seriously  injure  British  foreign  trade. 
Thus  in  the  first  case  its  imperial  relation¬ 
ships  might  be  imperilled,  since  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  is  as  much  a  world  power  as  a  European 
power ;  in  the  second  case,  however,  it  would 
suffer  equally.®  These  considerations  un¬ 
doubtedly  influenced  the  British  reply  to  the 
French  note. 

The  agreement  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
general  aim  of  the  Briand  memorandum  has 
already  been  mentioned.  On  questions  of 
method,  however,  the  British  government 
differed  fundamentally  with  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  British  note  pointed  out  that 
whereas  M.  Briand  had  urged  the  necessity 
of  close  cooperation  with  the  League,  he  had 

8.  A  writer  In  The  Round  Table  suggeata  a  way  out  of  thia 
dilemma  by  adoption  of  the  principle  that  countries  outside  the 
union  recognized  as  having  a  general  level  of  tarllTa  lower  than 
that  of  the  loweat  group  within  the  European  aaaoclatlon  ahould 
be  given  the  advantage  of  unconditional  moat-favored-natlon 
treatment  by  membera  of  the  aaaoclatlon.  "The  United  States 
of  Europe.”  The  Round  Table,  December  1929,  p.  97. 
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actually  proposed  an  organization  modelled 
on  the  League  but  entirely  independent  of  it. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  British  government  the 
effect  of  such  an  organization  would  be  to 
increase  confusion  and  rivalry  not  only  in 
Europe  but  throughout  the  world. 

Referring  to  the  danger  of  conflict  with 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  British  reply 
states : 

“9.  Since  organs  of  the  League  have  already 
begun  to  work  on  virtually  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  practical  action  which  the  memorandum 
puts  forward,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  new 
European  institutions  could  cooperate  without 
creating  confusion  and  perhaps  also  rivalry 
which,  however  little  it  might  be  intended  or  de¬ 
sired  by  the  European  governments,  could  hardly 
fail  to  diminish  both  the  efficiency  and  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  organs  of  the  League. 

“10.  Apart  from  this  very  difficult  problem  of 
co-ordination.  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom  think  it  possible  that  an  ex¬ 
clusive  and  independent  European  Union  of  the 
kind  proposed  might  emphasize  or  create  ten¬ 
dencies  to  intercontinental  rivalries  and  hostili¬ 
ties  which  it  is  important  in  the  general  interest 
to  diminish  and  avoid.  It  is  in  their  view  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  measures  taken  for  closer  European 
co-operation  should  not  cause  anxiety  or  resent¬ 
ment  on  any  other  continent.  Unless  this  object 
is  kept  continually  in  view.  His  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  satisfied  that 
even  the  wider  interests  both  of  Europe  and  the 
world  may  be  seriously  endangered. 

“11.  It  will  be  plain  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  that  in  this  connection  there  are  special  con¬ 
siderations  of  which  His  Majesty’s  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  member  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Commonwealth  of  Nations  must  take  account.” 

The  note  proceeds  to  suggest  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  European  cooperation  be  carried  out 
through  the  machinery  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  rather  than  by  a  separate  organ¬ 
ization.  It  suggests,  further,  that  the  mem¬ 
orandum  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  next 
Assembly  of  the  League,  so  that  the  proposal 
might  be  discussed  not  only  by  the  European 
countries  but  by  all  the  members  of  the 
League. 

This  reply,  the  most  critical  received  by 
the  French  government,  was  generally  ap¬ 
proved  by  all  sections  of  the  British  press, 
which  regarded  it  as  a  clear  statement  of  the 
British  position.  A  similar  reply  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Irish  Free  State,  which  also 
objected  to  the  creation  of  a  European  or¬ 


ganization  independent  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

THE  POSITION 
OF  GERMANY 

The  foreign  policy  which  was  laid  down 
by  the  late  Dr.  Stresemann,  and  which  has 
been  followed  by  the  present  German  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  one  of  conciliation  and  fulfilment 
of  all  international  obligations.  The  mod¬ 
erate  parties,  including  the  Socialists,  have 
invariably  united  to  support  the  Stresemann 
foreign  policy,  despite  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  on  domestic  issues.  Thus,  Germany 
signed  the  Locarno  treaties,  entered  the 
League  of  Nations  and  approved  the  repara¬ 
tion  settlement  provided  for  in  the  Young 
plan.  Within  the  League,  however,  Ger¬ 
many  has  not  hesitated  to  draw  attention  to 
what  it  regards  as  the  defects  of  the  existing 
European  situation.  It  has  not  demanded 
immediate  revision  of  the  treaties  of  peace, 
but  it  has  referred  to  their  “unfair”  pro¬ 
visions,  and  has  worked  to  bring  about  the 
general  disarmament  envisaged  in  the  trea¬ 
ties  of  peace. 

The  German  reply  is  accordingly  concilia¬ 
tory  in  tone  and  cautious  in  its  reservations, 
but  it  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  conditions 
which  the  government  regards  as  essential  to 
the  foundation  of  full  European  cooperation. 
Germany  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  European  problems  and  will  gladly  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  first  European  conference; 
it  sympathizes  with  the  aim  of  the  French 
government  and  agrees  to  the  necessity  of 
approaching  European  problems  from  the 
political  side.  But  it  states  clearly  that  if 
the  problems  are  to  be  solved,  European  co¬ 
operation  must  be  based  on  principles  of 
complete  equality  and  justice. 

The  German  reply  comes  nearest  to  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  revision  of  the  treaties  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that 

“No  other  State  experiences  in  equal  measure 
.  .  .  the  defects  in  the  existing  structure  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Continent, 
she  [Germany]  is  exposed  to  the  working  out  of 
these  defects  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
country,  and  no  other  country  is,  therefore,  more 
vitally  interested  than  Germany  in  the  removal 
of  these  deficiencies.  .  . 

“The  German  Government  believes  that  the  ul¬ 
timate  goal  of  such  a  discussion  must  be  under- 
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taken  in  a  spirit  of  courageous  reform  and  under¬ 
standing  of  conditions  which  are  now  recognized 
as  untenable,  thus  bringing  about  a  pacification 
of  Europe  which  can  only  be  established  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  equality  and  justice.” 

The  reply  again  refers  to  unsound  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  existing  European  order  in  these 
words  r 

“To  one  point,  however,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  today  desires  to  give  added  emphasis:  All 
attempts  at  any  improvement  of  the  political  sit¬ 
uation  of  Europe  will  be  dependent  upon  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  of  complete  equality 
and  equal  security  for  all  and  the  peaceful  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  vital  needs  of  all  nations.  Wher¬ 
ever  existing  conditions  oppose  such  principles, 
effective  means  for  their  correction  must  be 
found.  It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  erect  a 
new  Europe  on  a  foundation  which  would  not 
support  the  vital  requirements  of  national  de¬ 
velopment.” 

While  approving  the  precedence  of  politi¬ 
cal  over  economic  cooperation,  the  German 
government  dissents  from  the  French  view 
that  economic  progress  must  be  dependent 
upon  the  creation  of  greater  security.  On 
the  contrary,  the  German  government  holds 
that  economic  understanding  will  materially 
increase  the  consciousness  of  solidarity,  and 
thereby  the  feeling  of  security. 

With  respect  to  the  organization  proposed 
in  the  French  memorandum,  the  German 
government 

“agrees  to  the  proposition  that  the  League  of 
Nations  must  not  suffer.  No  form  of  European 
isolation  should  be  introduced  which  might  lead 
to  other  groupings  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

“The  participation  of  the  League  members  in 
the  great  tasks  of  all  continents  is  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  League.  An  inclina¬ 
tion  toward  grouping  by  continents  might  weaken 
this  broad  general  interest  and  influence  the 
structure  of  the  League  disadvantageously.  In 
all  types  of  closer  European  cooperation  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  League  must  be  considered,  and  if 
necessary  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
League.” 

The  German  government  suggests  that  the 
European  States  non-members  of  the  League 
and  the  non-European  members  be  invited 
to  the  meeting  at  Geneva  in  September  when 
the  full  implications  of  the  memorandum 
should  be  discussed.  All  of  the  material 
brought  up  at  the  first  meeting  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  used  as  the  basis  for  further 
discussion. 


The  implications  of  the  German  reply  with 
respect  to  treaty  revision  aroused  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Nationalist  section  of  the 
French  press,  which  criticized  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  German  government  and 
deprecated  the  opportunity  which  M.  Briand 
had  given  to  the  former  enemies  of  France 
to  raise  this  issue.  Subsequent  election 
speeches  of  Dr.  Treviranus,  the  German 
Minister  of  Occupied  Territories  (now  evac¬ 
uated),  in  which  he  was  reported  to  have 
urged  revision  of  the  Polish  frontier,  caused 
additional  resentment  in  France.  Although 
the  speeches  were  officially  disclaimed,  a  con¬ 
siderable  section  of  the  French  press  con¬ 
tinued  to  criticize  M.  Briand  and  to  discuss 
the  inadvisability  of  a  project  which  might 
threaten  the  perpetuation  of  the  status  quo. 

The  former  French  Premier,  Raymond 
Poincare,  in  an  article  published  on  August 
1  in  U Illustration,  regarded  the  replies  of 
other  countries  to  the  French  memorandum 
as  extremely  unsatisfactory.®  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  Foreign  Office  continued  to 
express  its  satisfaction  with  the  reception 
accorded  the  memorandum. 

THE  ATTITUDE 
OF  ITALY 

Italian  foreign  policy,  both  before  and 
since  the  advent  of  the  Fascist  government, 
has  been  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  Italy’s 
geographical  and  economic  situation.  Pre¬ 
vented  from  expansion  in  the  north  by  the 
barrier  of  the  Alps,  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  essential  raw  materials,  and 
supporting  a  very  large  population,  Italy 
has  sought  through  its  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  to  consolidate  its  position  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  to  provide  for  its  expanding 
needs  through  its  colonial  possessions  in 
Africa.^®  Italy,  since  it  expected  to  increase 
its  African  colonies  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  terms  meted 
out  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Resentment 
against  France  in  particular  increased  with 
the  failure  to  settle  the  question  of  Tunis 
and  the  southern  boundary  of  Libya.^^  In 
Europe,  Italy  has  sought  to  develop  friendly 
relations  with  those  countries  not  included 

9.  "Lta  Sentiera  de  la  Paix,"  L’lllaatration,  August  2,  1930. 

10.  Cf.  ‘‘Italian  Foreign  and  Colonial  Policy,"  F.  P.  A.  In¬ 
formation  Service,  March  16,  1927,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1. 

11.  Cf.  V.  M.  Dean,  “Franco-Italian  Relations,"  F.  P.  A,  In¬ 
formation  Service,  March  19,  1930,  Volume  VI,  No.  1. 
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in  the  French  system  of  alliances,^ ^  jn  par¬ 
ticular  with  Hungary,  whose  revisionist  am¬ 
bitions  are  opposed  by  France  and  the  Little 
Entente.  Italy  has  also  assumed  a  virtual 
protectorate  over  Albania,  which  occupies  a 
strategic  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Adriatic.  This  political  rivalry  between 
France  and  Italy  in  Central  Europe  and  the 
Balkans,  combined  with  the  unsolved  Afri¬ 
can  problems  and  a  growing  naval  rivalry, 
was  accentuated  by  the  failure  of  the  two 
Mediterranean  powers  to  reach  a  naval 
agreement  at  the  London  Conference  in 
1930. 

The  Italian  reply  to  the  French  memoran¬ 
dum,  therefore,  was  awaited  with  some 
anxiety.  Like  the  German  reply,  the  Italian 
note  was  a  diplomatic  rejoinder  which  raised 
fundamental  issues  in  a  conciliatory  manner. 
The  reply  expressed  Italy’s  willingness  to 
participate  in  the  conference  of  European 
powers,  but  set  forth  a  number  of  conditions 
which  should  be  observed  in  any  program  of 
European  cooperation. 

First,  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  States 
must  be  applied  in  the  fullest  manner,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  small  nations, 
remove  the  last  remaining  demarcation  between 
the  victorious  and  vanquished  nations,  and  favor 
conditions  of  absolute  equality  between  all  States. 

Second,  any  program  of  European  cooperation 
must  be  coordinated  with  or  subordinated  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Third,  a  European  union  should  not  exclude 
any  European  States,  and  should  include  Russia 
and  Turkey. 

Fourth,  the  danger  of  creating  continental 
groups  in  opposition  to  a  European  group  should 
be  guarded  against  and  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Fifth,  in  the  organization  of  a  European  union 
all  States  should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  or  deliberative  organ,  which  should  not  be 
limited  to  special  States. 

Sixth,  European  union  must  be  preceded  not 
by  security  alone,  but  by  the  general  reduction  of 
armaments. 

On  the  final  point  the  note  replies  to  the 
French  thesis  as  follows : 

“The  French  Government  appears  to  wish  to 
subordinate  any  action  tending  to  attain  Euro¬ 
pean  coordination  to  a  precise  union  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  held,  which  subordination,  according  to  the 
French  Government,  is  rigorously  determined  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  problem  of  security.  .  . 

12.  The  French  eystein  of  aHiancea  includes  BelKium,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania. 


“The  Fascist  Government  cannot  see  its  way  to 
giving  the  same  interpretation  to  the  premises 
and  objectives  of  a  federal  European  union  as 
they  are  set  forth  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
French  Government.  It  is  evident  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  economic  solidarity  has  essential  political 
premises,  but  it  is  also  true  that  if  the  federal 
European  union  must  fit  in  with  the  League  of 
Nations  these  political  premises  can  be  none  other 
than  those  which  form  the  foundation  of  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  which  are 
not  only  premises  of  security. 

“The  covenant  is  an  organic  whole,  in  which 
all,  or  at  least  the  most  important,  elements  and 
methods  which  must  serve  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  are  considered.  The  covenant  lays  down 
that  these  methods  are  the  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  the  peaceful  solution  of  international 
controversies  and  coordinates  these  methods  in  an 
organism  of  peace  which  is  an  organic  system 
based  on  disarmament,  arbitration  and  security. . . 

“The  Fascist  Government  believes  this  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  phase  of  international  organiza¬ 
tion  which  Europe  has  reached  must  not  consist  in 
undue  insistence  on  a  system  of  security,  but  in 
carrying  out  those  precise  obligations  to  disarm 
which  were  contracted  in  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  by  the  States  which  signed  it, 
obligations  which  if  not  carried  out  threaten  that 
very  system  of  security  which  has  been  so  pain¬ 
fully  built  up.  .  .  . 

“If  the  true  end  of  the  efforts  being  made  to¬ 
ward  a  federal  European  union  really  consists  in 
closer  cooperation  between  European  nations,  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
general  reduction  of  armaments.” 

The  Italian  note,  therefore,  supports  two 
of  the  basic  tenets  of  the  policies  of  Germany 
and  the  other  defeated  powers.  It  implies 
the  necessity  of  a  future  revision  of  the  trea¬ 
ties  and  urges  the  necessity  of  early  and 
complete  disarmament.  The  emphasis  on 
both  of  these  points  was  commented  on 
sharply  in  the  Paris  press.  In  view  of  the 
Italian  demands  at  the  London  Naval  Con¬ 
ference,^®  which  France  regarded  as  provoca¬ 
tive,  French  Nationalist  opinion  ridiculed  the 
disarmament  proposal  as  obviously  insincere. 
Greater  concern  was  expressed  in  the  French 
press  over  the  publication  of  an  interview 
with  Mussolini,  in  which  the  Italian  Premier 
was  quoted  as  saying  that 

“The  nations  which  emerged  victorious  from 
the  war  are  not  satisfied  with  what  victory  has 
given  them,  and  before  tranquility  is  restored  the 

13.  At  th«  London  Conference  Italy  offered  to  reduce  ita  naval 
armaments  to  any  level,  however  low,  provided  it  was  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  that  of  any  other  Continental  power.  Cf.  W.  T.  Stone, 
"The  London  Naval  Conference,"  F,  P.  A.  Information  Service, 
Hay  28,  1930.  Volume  VI.  No.  6. 
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retouching  of  the  pacts,  which  are  at  the  base  of 

European  relations,  must  take  place.^* 

Such  expressions  were  regarded  by  a  large 
number  of  Paris  newspapers  as  another  in¬ 
dication  of  Italy’s  intention  to  assist  the 

ISSUES  RAISED 

The  replies  of  the  three  great  European 
powers  are  perhaps  the  most  critical  of  all 
that  were  received  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  but  those  of  many  smaller  powers,  not¬ 
ably  Denmark,  a  neutral  in  the  World  War, 
and  Hungary,  an  ally  of  Germany,  contain 
many  of  the  same  objections  and  suggestions. 
Of  the  many  important  issues  raised,  two 
questions  are  of  fundamental  significance 
and  challenge  the  basis  of  the  proposal  as 
framed  by  the  French  government: 

First,  whether  any  separate  European 
union  can  avoid  conflicting  with  or  diminish¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Second,  whether  a  European  union  could 
be  arranged  on  such  a  basis  as  to  permit  the 
ultimate  reform  of  conditions  which  some 
States  are  unwilling  to  see  perpetuated — in 
other  words,  whether  it  would  permit  the 
peaceful  revision  of  the  treaties  of  peace. 

EUROPEAN  UNION 
AND  THE  LEAGUE 

The  first  question  has  led  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  many  students  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  Those  who  oppose  a  separ¬ 
ate  European  union  base  their  opposition  on 
three  main  contentions:  that  the  League  of 
Nations  is  capable  of  performing  all  of  the 
functions  proposed  for  a  European  union, 
that  the  League  has  already  established  the 
necessary  machinery  for  a  program  of  Euro¬ 
pean  cooperation,  and  that  the  usefulness  of 
the  League  would  be  impaired  by  a  division 
into  continental  groups  of  nations. 

Those  who  favor  a  separate  European 
union  assert  that  the  experience  of  the 
League  has  proved  the  difficulty  of  solving 
special  European  problems  through  the 
medium  of  a  world-wide  organization. 
Progress  on  matters  of  vital  importance  to 
Europe  is  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  se¬ 
curing  the  approval  of  non-European  States. 
Thus  Latin  American  or  Asiatic  States  may 

14.  he  Petit  Pariaien  (Paris),  July  3,  1930,  quoted  in  Wew 
i'orfc  Herald  Tribune,  July  4,  1930. 


powers  defeated  in  the  World  War  in  their 
efforts  to  break  the  Treaties  of  Versailles 
and  Trianon,  on  which  the  existing  European 
order  rests. 

BY  THE  PROJECT 

modify  the  terms  or  delay  the  ratification  of 
treaties  in  which  European  countries  are 
primarily  interested.  A  separate  union,  it  is 
held,  would  hasten  the  solution  of  these  Eu¬ 
ropean  problems  and  would  aid  rather  than 
hinder  the  League.  It  would  further  tend  to 
remove  the  objection  of  those  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States,  which  contend 
that  the  League  is  involved  in  European 
politics  and  would  accentuate  the  League’s 
real  function  as  a  universal  organization. 

A  review  of  the  record  of  the  League  of 
Nations  during  its  first  ten  years  does  not 
entirely  substantiate,  or  entirely  disprove, 
either  of  these  contentions.  On  the  one  hand 
the  League  has  dealt  successfully  with  a 
great  many  European  problems:  it  has 
settled  important  political  disputes,  has  built 
up  an  extensive  machinery  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  controversies,  has 
encouraged  regional  agreements  such  as  the 
Locarno  treaties,  aided  the  reconstruction  of 
countries  impoverished  by  the  war  and 
hastened  their  economic  recovery.  Further¬ 
more,  the  League  has  developed  an  effective 
organization  and  secretariat  for  dealing  with 
international  problems  of  every  description 
and  has  utilized  bodies  of  experts  in  the  fields 
of  economics,  public  health,  finance,  trans¬ 
portation  and  so  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  League  has  not 
greatly  increased  the  political  solidarity  of 
its  European  members  nor  removed  economic 
rivalries  and  trade  restrictions. 

The  organization  of  the  economic  activities 
of  the  League  illustrates  some  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  and  some  of  the  failures  of  the 
system.  The  Economic  and  Financial  Or¬ 
ganization  was  established  as  a  result  of  the 
Brussels  Financial  Conference  of  1920.  It 
comprises  two  sections — the  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Financial  Committee — each 
of  which  is  composed  of  experts  appointed 
by  the  Council.  These  experts  are  not  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  governments,  and  their  sole 
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duty  is  to  advise  the  Council  and  Assembly 
on  economic  and  financial  questions.^ 

The  most  important  work  of  the  Financial 
Committee  has  been  directed  toward  the 
financial  reconstruction  of  Europe.  Through 
the  Financial  Committee  the  League  has 
floated  nine  reconstruction  loans  totaling 
more  than  $400,000,000.^®  Of  these  loans, 
those  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  were  the  most  spectacular.  Two 
loans  were  floated  for  Greece,  Bulgaria  and 
Danzig,  and  one  for  Estonia.  In  addition  to 
the  work  of  financial  reconstruction,  the 
Finance  Committee  has  supervised  the  ex¬ 
change  of  populations  between  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  and  Greece  and  Turkey  and  has 
undertaken  the  study  and  solution  of  such 
problems  as  double  taxation,  counterfeiting 
of  currency,  and  central  bank  statistics. 

EXISTING  DIFFICULTIES 
IN  EUROPEAN  COOPERATION 

The  work  of  the  Economic  Committee  has 
emphasized  the  difficulties  of  achieving  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  by  international  agree¬ 
ment.  The  Committee,  with  the  aid  of  spe¬ 
cial  bodies  of  experts  and  a  consultative  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  sixty  members,  has  con¬ 
sidered  such  questions  as  unfair  competition, 
treatment  of  foreign  nationals,  customs  for¬ 
malities,  import  and  export  prohibitions  and 
restrictions,  commercial  arbitration  and  leg¬ 
islation  on  bills  of  exchange.  The  Committee 
carried  out  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  World  Economic  Conference  of  1927, 
which  was  attended  by  190  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  fifty  countries.  The  object  of  the 
conference  was  to  bring  about  a  general  ex¬ 
change  of  views  on  existing  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  and  the  means  of  overcoming  them, 
and  the  final  report  embodied  a  series  of 
recommendations  which  were  approved  by 
the  League  Assembly.” 

The  experience  of  the  Economic  Commit¬ 
tee  has  shown  that  not  all  League  Conven¬ 
tions  of  primary  concern  to  Europe  have 
been  delayed  by  the  failure  of  non-European 

15.  They  are  not  necessarily  nationals  of  States  members  of 
the  Leafcue.  Cf.  R.  L.  Buell,  “The  United  States  and  the  League 
of  Nations,”  F.  P.  A.  Information  Service,  Juiy  9,  19.10,  Vol.  VI, 
No.  A, 

16.  League  of  Nations.  Bconomic  and  Financial  Section,  Re¬ 
port  on  the  Economic  Work  of  the  Leaffue.  C.E. 1.41. 1927. 

17.  League  of  Nations,  World  Economic  Conference,  Final 
Report,  C.E.I.44(1).1927. 


States  to  adhere  or  ratify.  The  two  impor¬ 
tant  conventions  on  import  and  export  pro¬ 
hibitions  and  restrictions,  for  example,  were 
signed  in  1927  and  1928  by  twenty-nine 
States,  a  majority  of  which  w'ere  European. 
To  come  into  force,  the  conventions  required 
the  ratification  of  eighteen  States  before 
September  30,  1929.  By  that  date  only  sev¬ 
enteen  States  had  ratified.  Another  confer¬ 
ence  was  called  and  a  number  of  European 
States  declined  to  bind  themselves  so  long 
as  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  did  not  accept 
the  same  obligations.  Czechoslovakia  agreed 
to  ratify  if  Poland  would  do  likewise,  but 
the  Polish  representative  was  unable  to  give 
any  satisfactory  assurance.  As  a  result, 
eleven  States  were  permitted  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  obligations  of  the  conven¬ 
tions,  while  six  agreed  to  be  bound  by  them 
until  June  30,  1931.  All  of  the  eleven  States 
which  asked  to  be  released  were  European, 
while  the  six  which  agreed  to  accept  the  obli¬ 
gations  included  Japan  and  the  United 
States.” 

Similar  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the 
ratifications  of  each  of  the  other  economic 
conventions  concluded  at  Geneva.  Thus,  in 
reviewing  the  economic  work  of  the  League, 
the  Secretary-General  in  his  annual  report 
for  1930  stated  that  despite  the  approval 
which  a  great  many  European  States  had 
given  to  the  recommendations  of  the  World 
Economic  Conference,  this  approval  had  not 
resulted  in  concrete  action  and  “the  As¬ 
sembly  in  1929  was  accordingly  obliged  to 
admit  that  in  spite  of  a  few  sporadic  efforts, 
there  had  been  no  real  change  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  policy  of  the  States.” 

As  a  result  of  this  failure  to  carry  out  the 
suggestions  of  the  World  Economic  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  1929  Assembly  recommended  a 
“Preliminary  Conference  for  Concerted 
Economic  Action,”  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  secure  an  agreement,  primarily  among  the 
European  powers,  by  which  they  would 
agree  not  to  increase  their  protective  tariffs 
for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years.  The  con¬ 
ference  met  in  Geneva  between  February  17 

18.  Thp  six  States  were  Great  Britain.  Japan,  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Portugal.  Norway  and  the  United  States.  The  eleven 
which  asked  to  be  released  were  Austria,  "lelgium.  Denmark. 
Prance.  Germany.  Hungary.  Italy,  Luxemburg.  Rumania,  Swlts- 
erland.  and  Jugoslavia.  Cf.  League  of  Nations,  Report  of  the 
Secretary-Oeneral  on  the  Work  of  the  League,  1930,  p.  64. 

19.  Ibid,  p.  58. 
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and  March  24,  1930,  but  was  unable  to  con¬ 
clude  an  effective  tariff  truce  convention. 
The  commercial  convention  which  was 
signed  provides  for  a  certain  measure  of 
tariff  stability  during  a  period  in  which  ne¬ 
gotiations  will  take  place  for  collective 
economic  agreements.  The  conference  also 
agreed  on  a  program  of  future  negotiations.^® 

These  instances  show  that  the  European 
nations  so  far  have  not  always  been  willing 
to  make  real  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  achiev¬ 
ing  economic  and  political  unity.  Whether  or 
not  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  through 
regional  machinery  what  they  have  failed  to 
accomplish  thus  far  through  the  League  of 
Nations  is  a  question  open  to  debate.  There 
are  many  observers  who  feel  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  machinery  is  less  important 
than  the  development  of  less  nationalistic 
and  less  suspicious  views  of  international  re¬ 
lations  within  each  country.  When  public 
opinion  is  more  prepared  for  a  policy  of  gen¬ 
uine  internationalism,  such  a  policy,  it  is 
argued,  can  be  carried  out  just  as  effectively 
through  world  organs  as  through  regional 
bodies. 

THE  QUESTION  OF 
NATIONAL  FRONTIERS 

The  second  fundamental  question  brought 
out  by  the  memorandum  is  one  which 
France  has  naturally  attempted  to  avoid 


since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
The  peace  treaties  give  France  a  certain 
predominance  in  Europe  and  impose  on 
Germany  and  the  other  defeated  powers 
terms  unsatisfactory  to  them.  Through  the 
League  of  Nations  and  through  a  policy  of 
alliances,  France  has  attempted  to  build  up 
guarantees  of  collective  action  against  a 
State  guilty  of  overturning  the  statiis  quo  by 
force;  but  it  has  not  attempted  to  estab¬ 
lish  means  whereby  the  status  quo  may  be 
peacefully  changed  if  considerations  of  jus¬ 
tice  make  such  change  desirable.  M.  Briand’s 
emphasis  on  the  problem  of  security,  in 
his  memorandum  on  European  union,  has 
led  countries  which  consider  themselves 
wronged  by  the  peace  treaties  to  ask  whether 
M.  Briand’s  plan  is  simply  a  new  method  of 
securing  and  extending  French  dominance  in 
Europe,  or  whether  it  will  provide  for  the 
peaceful  revision  of  the  status  quo. 

Proponents  of  Pan-Europe  reply,  however, 
that  with  the  establishment  of  common  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  these  political  questions  will 
lose  their  importance.  Once  economic  fron¬ 
tiers  are  abolished,  political  frontiers  lose 
their  meaning.  If  the  States  of  Europe  could 
be  knitted  together  as  closely  as  the  forty- 
eight  states  of  the  American  Union,  they 
add,  the  wrangles  over  boundaries,  minori¬ 
ties  and  armaments  would  disappear. 


ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  EUROPEAN  UNION 


Economic  internationalism  is  a  goal 
toward  which  only  slow  progress  has  yet 
been  made.  A  number  of  observers,  never¬ 
theless,  believe  that  sooner  or  later  the  in¬ 
ternal  tariff  walls  of  Europe  must  be  low¬ 
ered.  Politicians  may  think  of  European 
federation  in  terms  of  security ;  but  business 
leaders,  and  sooner  or  later  the  masses,  must 
think  of  this  question  in  terms  of  economic 
existence.  An  interesting  analysis  of 
Europe’s  economic  situation  has  recently 
been  written  by  one  such  observer,  a  French 
writer  by  the  name  of  Francis  Delaisi,  in  a 
book  entitled,  “Les  Deux  Europes.’’^^  Since 
his  thesis  is  one  which  explains  some  of  the 

"0.  I^nrup  of  Nations,  Monthlv  Summary  of  the  League  of 
Kationa.  March  1930,  Vol.  X.  No.  3,  p.  68. 

31.  Francis  Delsisi,  Lea  Deux  Europea,  Paris,  Payot,  1929. 


economic  forces  underlying  the  Pan-Euro¬ 
pean  movement  a  brief  summary  of  his  con¬ 
clusions  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

He  divides  Europe  into  two  categories; 
the  first  he  calls  “Europe  A,”  which  includes 
the  industrialized  countries  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope,  such  as  France,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain;  the  second  he  calls  “Europe  B,”  in¬ 
cluding  the  agricultural  countries,  such  as 
those  of  Central  Europe  and  the  Balkans. 
“Europe  A”  has  achieved  a  high  degree  of 
industrial  production;  70  per  cent  of  its 
people  are  city  dwellers.  Industrial  superi¬ 
ority  has  been  accompanied  by  advanced 
educational  and  political  development.  Uni¬ 
versities  and  parliamentary  government  in 
the  industrialized  countries  stand  upon  a 
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higher  level  than  in  the  agricultural  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  latter  people  live  an  almost 
medieval  existence.  This  is  because  of  the 
absence  of  economic  development.  Such 
development  has  occurred  in  “Europe  A”  be- 
I  cause  of  machinery  and  because  of  coal, 
i  Machinery  has  benefited  manufactures;  it 
has  also  benefited  agriculture.  Thus,  because 
of  the  use  of  machinery,  the  production  of 
wheat  per  acre  in  Belgium  is  three  times 
what  it  is  in  industrially  retarded  Rumania. 

EUROPE'S  MARKETING 
PROBLEM 

Industrialized  Europe  must  import  its 
food;  in  return  it  sells  manufactures  abroad. 
But  these  manufactures  are  not  sold  pri¬ 
marily  to  “Europe  B,”  which  despite  its 
nearness  absorbs  only  a  quarter  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  “Europe  A.”  They  have  been  sold 
primarily  in  non-European  markets,  which 
Europe  has  built  up  by  means  of  foreign  in¬ 
vestments,  emigration  and  colonial  control. 
For  many  years  this  arrangement  brought 
prosperity  to  Europe;  but  today  it  is  break¬ 
ing  down.  “Europe  A”  is  losing  its  overseas 
markets.  The  United  States  and  the  British 
Dominions,  not  to  mention  the  countries  of 
the  Orient,  are  developing  manufactures  of 
their  own.  If  “Europe  A”  is  to  live  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  future,  it  must  find  new  mar¬ 
kets  to  replace  those  that  are  being  lost.  M. 
Delaisi  believes  that  the  solution  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  problem  rests  in  the  development  of 
markets  in  “Europe  B”  by  “Europe  A.”  He 
points  out  that  at  present  an  inhabitant  of 
“Europe  B”  purchases  only  half  the  value  of 
goods  from  “Europe  A”  which  are  pur¬ 
chased,  for  example,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
non-European  countries  such  as  Canada.  If 
the  capacity  of  the  inhabitant  of  “Europe  B” 
could  be  raised  to  the  Canadian  level  the 
total  exports  from  “Europe  A”  would  be  in¬ 
creased  one-third.  He  believes  it  is  possible 
to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  “Europe 
B”  by  means  of  loans  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  The  development  of  electricity  as  a 
source  of  power  will  increase  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  “Europe  B”  and  hence  its  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  But  the  most  important  measure 
for  bringing  about  this  development  is  in 
tariff  reform.  As  long  as  each  nation  of 
Europe  maintains  a  high  protective  tariff,  it 


will  not  be  possible  to  exchange  manufac¬ 
tures  for  agricultural  articles  freely.  The 
fundamental  task,  therefore,  for  any  Euro¬ 
pean  union  is  the  reduction  of  tariffs. 

THE  WARSAW 
AGRARIAN  CONFERENCE 

The  conflict  in  interest  between  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  manufacturing  States  of  Europe 
was  brought  out  at  the  Geneva  tariff  con¬ 
ference,  discussed  above.  While  this  con¬ 
ference  failed  to  achieve  many  concrete  re¬ 
sults,  it  was  regarded  as  being  of  great  im¬ 
portance  simply  because  for  the  first  time 
the  European  States  recognized  that  tariffs 
affected  a  common  interest.  A  further  de¬ 
velopment  took  place  in  August  1930  at  War¬ 
saw.  This  was  a  meeting  of  the  agrarian 
States  of  Eastern  Europe — Poland,  Ru¬ 
mania,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  Lithuania  and  Estonia  (Finland 
sending  an  observer) — countries  represent¬ 
ing  a  market  of  about  80,000,000  people.  At 
this  conference  Poland  proposed  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  export  bounties  on  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  also  proposed  the  centralization  and 
rationalization  of  exports  along  the  lines 
adopted  in  the  rye  convention  between  Po¬ 
land  and  Germany.  This  convention  estab¬ 
lishes  a  unified  organization  for  rye  exports 
from  the  two  countries,  providing  for  the 
allocation  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  to  German 
and  Polish  producers  on  a  pre-arranged  per- 
centage.22  The  conference  decided  to  create 
a  technical  finance  commission  on  agricul¬ 
tural  credit.  It  also  passed  certain  other 
resolutions,  indicating  that  the  agricultural 
States  of  Europe  wish  to  obtain  from  the 
industrial  States  a  certain  preference  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sale  of  cereals  as  compared  with 
non-European  sources  of  supply. 

It  is  possible  that  a  consortium  of  the 
agrarian  States  of  Europe  may  precede  a 
wider  form  of  European  organization. 
United,  the  agricultural  States  of  Europe 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  bargain  with 
the  industrialized  States  than  they  would  if 
they  were  to  remain  divided  Out  of  the 
bargaining  between  the  two  groups  some 
form  of  European  tariff  union  may  issue.** 


22.  Ct.Chriatian  Science  3lonitor,  September  2,  1930. 

23.  Cf.  "Zies  Etats  Agricoles,”  Journal  de  Gen&ve,  August 
29,  1930. 
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EFFECTS  OF  AMERICAN 
TARIFF  POLICY 

Some  proponents  of  European  union  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  bargaining  can  best  take  place 
in  conferences  from  which  non-Europeans 
are  excluded.  Theoretically  they  recognize 
the  importance  of  world  union  and  they  dis¬ 
claim  any  intention  of  directing  a  European 
union  against  any  other  continent.  Never¬ 
theless  the  fact  remains  that  the  United 
States  and  other  non-European  countries 
have  enacted  tariff  walls  which  have  created 
much  resentment  among  European  peoples. 
It  is  argued  that  the  dictates  of  reason  alone 


never  bring  about  political  changes ;  but  that 
these  changes  result  only  from  some  strong 
emotional  impulse  which  takes  hold  of  the 
masses.  While  such  an  impulse  is  lacking 
on  behalf  of  world  organization,  it  is  present 
in  the  case  of  a  project  for  European  federa¬ 
tion.  Resentment  against  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  industrial  supremacy  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  a  belief  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  of  the  United  States  and  other 
non-European  States  is  fundamentally  un¬ 
fair,  constitute  an  emotional  factor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  proponents  of  the  idea,  which 
may  make  the  idea  of  European  union  a 
reality. 
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